Viscount Halifax

friend, Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe. When she died, Halifax
took Gyp away with him. There had always been dogs at
Hickleton, but never a dog like Gyp. Not Boots, the white
broken-haired terrier of surpassing intelligence who had ac-
companied young Charles Wood to Oxford in 1858 and later
had gone to Cambridge with Frederick Wood, thus becoming,
as Halifax liked to claim, the best educated dog in the King-
dom, not Laddie, Lady Halifax's last and greatly beloved dog,
had such a place in Halifax's affections. From 1925 to 1928,
when the diaries end, they are full of Gyp, his ailments, his ad-
ventures, and his singular achievements; how he was shut in
the stable and escaped along a drain; how he slew a young rab-
bit and was dubbed 'Murderer* for the day; and so on. Gyp, on
his side, had no concern for anyone but his master and was
lamentably unhappy when they were separated. Indeed he was
nearly the cause of an ecclesiastical dispute. It was his custom to
accompany Halifax to church, where he would stay with per-
fect decorum during the service. One Good Friday he went with
his master to the Mass of the Presanctified. Halifax intended to
remain for the Three Hours* service and, feeling that this was
more than should be asked of any dog, slipped out of church at
the end of the Mass and took Gyp home. Then he returned to
his seat, but presently a patter of feet told him that Gyp had
made his escape and was back, to sit, on his best behaviour,
through the whole of the Three Hours. His conduct so im-
pressed Halifax that he determined, on Gyp's demise, to bury
him just inside the churchyard. That this was contrary to the
law both of Church and State did not disturb him, though it
greatly troubled his chaplain, Fr. Painter, who was equally re-
solved that the interment should be elsewhere than in conse-
crated ground, Halifax, however, laid his plans with great care.
As'soon as Gyp died, he would persuade Fr. Painter to go away
for the day, and during his absence the deed would be done.